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Ihe four papers presented in this publication 
jOTiginaiiy preparea lor an mt^atiraai symposium 
the family, ~gntilled' “‘‘^e^Family .in, the ZEvdIufidh of 
Agriculture”," Held i n Paris, March 1968. This sympo- 
sium was part of the International Agricultural Salon 
organized by the Centre National des Expositions et 
Concours Agricoles (CENECA). Sixty-five nations at 
various stages in the evolution of agriculture were 
invited to take part. The Honourable J. J. Greene, 
Federal Minister of Agriculture, wishing to ensure 
Canada’s participation, requested the Vanier Institute 
of the Family to prepare this country’s submission. 



Each nation commissioned its own specialists to 
address themselves to four standard themes preselected 
by CENECA: 



1) The evolution of agriculture and its conse- 
quences on the rural family 

2) The place and responsibility of the woman in 
the evolution of agriculture 

3) The problems of education and the professional 
development of the woman 

4) Adaptation of the rural family to technical, 
economic and social change 

Accordingly, four Canadian specialists were com- 
missioned by the Vanier Institute of the Family to 
address themselves to these same themes, vis-^-vis Can- 
ada. The very nature of the themes oriented these 
investigators to examine the transition of the Canadian 
rural family in sociological terms, rather than in tech- 
nical or economic ones. 



The questions they asked were: How has technical 
and economic change affected family patterns of be- 
haviour; and what are the implications both for society 
and for the family in the future? The authors chose 
this sociological orientation, utilizing at the same time, 
evidence that Canadian farming is evolving from small 
family-owned and family-run farms to fewer, large 
“agribusinesses”. 

Craig McKie, in his paper, documents that the 
traditional farm family in Canada, is “no longer the 
typical mode of family organization”. Linked to this 
is the fact that the rural family today is often com- 
EVE KASSIRER mitted to values and life styles similar to those 
associated with the urban family. 

Helen C. Abell emphasizes the great capacity of 
EDITORIAL adaptation of the rural family to technological, economic 
and social change. Her basic theme is the need to 
FOREWORD recognize the “man” dimension of rural man and not 
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just his role as an agricultural producer. She notes the focus 

today being placed on this need by Departments of Agriculture, organizations 
and farmers. 

Using the rural family in the province of Quebec as a specific example, 
G6rald Fortin, like Helen Abell, illustrates that it was “not society which 
adapted to the changed family but the family which adapted to a society 
that had already changed”. Fortin historically traces and documents the 
key role played by women in this process. 

Margaret H. Pattillo, in her paper, pragmatically presents a survey 
of emerging opportunities today, in education and vocational training for 
rural women and girls in Canada; and stresses the far-reaching importance 
of this new trend. 

A common thread running through all these papers is that traditional 
family patterns are changing in rural Canada. But this is not an isolated 
phenomenon. They have changed in urban Canada too. In fact, our 
century is witnessing on a global scale the transition of traditional society, 
of which, the traditional family is but one part. 

liferent in this process is continual change in the form of in rrpaging 
specialization and urbanization which accompany industrialization. At the 
same time, long-established patriarchal, authoritarian traditions and values 
are being questioned and replaced by expectations of greater equality in 
decision-making and in opportunities in education and the economy. The 
result is, that the values, life styles and kinship patterns of both urban and 
rural families are becoming increasingly si milar . 

Inevitably, many of us, including those who shape and administer 
social policy, will recognize with increasing clarity, that we live at the 
centre of a kaleidoscope where change and diversity must be welcomed. 

However, the fact that family patterns are in transition does not imply 
that the family is lining or will lose its major functions in society. The 
family is still the social unit best able to take responsibility for procreation, 
socialization of the young, regulation of sex relations and development 
of personality. 

The four papers presented in this compilation serve the purpose, then, 
of adding to already accumulated evidence that family patterns are in 
transition in the evolution of agriculture in Canada. 

The commissioning, publishing and dissemination of this work by the 
Vanier Institute of the Family is one example of how the Institute functions. 
This Institute, globally unique and a formal voice for the f amil y in 
innovates and supports research on the family and then disseminates this 
new knowledge to relevant organizations, governments and individuals. It 
does the latter through its education and information service. A list of its 
publications appears on page 2. 

It is hoped that this publication and a forthcoming p(^ularized r^sum£, 
available in both English and French, will be used for discussion and for 
developing social policy by groups that are concerned with the rural famil y 
in transition. 
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T he family farm in Canada is rapidly being 
displaced by a new unit of production, 
the ^^agribusiness”, which does not rely 
exclusively on the family for its supply 
of labour and capital. This changeover 
has had, and is continuing to have, im- 
portant effects, both on the structure of 
the family in rural Canada and on the 
style of rural life. The number of persons 
Uving in rural areas has been dropping 
steadily, partly because of the decreased 
need for human labour in farming and 
partly because of the increased demand 
for labour by urban industries. One im- 
portant result has been that the traditional 
farm family, characterized by intensive 
kin relationships, large size, relative geo- 
graphical isolation, and die ability to 
perform most tasks with a high degree 
of self-sufficiency, is no longer the typical 
mode of family organization. Family 
farms which do persit have been trans- 
formed and families operating them are 
often committed to values not unlike 
CRAIG McKIE those associated with urban families, such 
Department of Sociology ^ unportance of higher education, 
York University, Toronto economic rationality, and the desire for 

consumer goods. 



THE 

FAMILY 

IN 

RURAL CANADA 



RURAL POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

In the 1966 Census of Canada, the 
total population of the country was given 
as 20,014,880. ^ Of this total, only a bit 
fewer than 10% resided on farms. A 
breakdown by family was given in the 
1961 Census. Out of a total of 4,147,444 
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families enumerated, 1,162,389 were classified as rural and of these 
|) 428, 808 or just over 10% of the total were Usted as rural-farm.^ 

The average number of children per family in Canada in 1961 
was 1.9. Farm families were at the Ugh end of the scale with an 
average of 2.4 compared to the urban average of 1.7. ^ The rural family 
is also more likely to have the very large family group living together; 
3.9% of Canadian rural households had ten or more persons while the 
corresponding figure for urban households was but 1.4%.^ 

I The average age of farm operators is probably increasing year 

I by year. In 1961, 58% of farm operators were 45 or over while in 

I 1951 only 53% were in this age group. ^ This would suggest that a 

i substantid number of farm workers and their families haye emigrated 

from agricultural areas, and that these emigrants are drawn predom- 
inantly from younger age groups. If this trend has continued from 
1961 to the present — and it is likely that it has — more than 60% 
I of farm operators should be 45 years of age or older. Indeed of the 

total of 430,522 of farms found operating in 1966, 24,159 were 
f operated by persons 70 years of age or over; while ody 9,409 were 

operated by persons 25 or younger. ^ 

Economists Yeh and Lew have recently estimated that the average 
annual net migration of farm workers per year to urban areas during 
the period 1951-61 was 32,000.^ They postulated that the decline 
I is the inevitable accompaniment of the advance of technology which 

I has brought about the rapid mechanization of agricultural production. 

I This mechanization has required a large amount of capital investment 

which mar^al farmers have been unable to afford. The change has 
^ also been reflected in the decreasing number of hired workers which 

I in Ontario declined 46% between 1946 and 1962,^ and in the 

diminished use of unpaid family workers in the farm labour force. 
Projections of farm labour requirements for 1970 forecast the need for 
some 294,00 workers, a decline of 42% from the 1962 level. ^ 

; The long-term decline in the number of farms in Canada has 

meant a decrease in employment opportunities in rural Canada. It is 
evident that many operators have either retired from work or found 
other employment, usually in urban areas. Of those farmers who 
haven't discontinued farming, 165,723 in 1966 reported off-farm 
I work. Wages derived from this employment presumably supple- 

mented the income derived from inefficient farm operations. Expan- 
sion of urban areas, resulting in hi^er prices and higher property 
taxes, has increased the overhead costs and made more difficult the 
* mar^al farm operation. On the other hand, many farmers who 
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have seen their farms encroached upon by urban sprawl and rendered 
uneconomic have sold their land for development at high prices and 
have moved elsewhere, in some cases to farms further out. Industrial 
pollution associated with the growth of urban areas has forced others 
to relocate. 

Migration of farm operators to urban areas has been somewhat 
off-set by the immigration of European farmers to Canadian rural 
areas. This immigration has been in part responsible for a higher 
labour to capital ratio and lower relative wages than has been the 
case in the U.S. 

THE RURAL FAMILY AS AN ECONOMIC UNIT 

Production per unit of labour in agriculture is considerably lower 
than in non-agricultural production. The primary reason therefore is 
the difficulty experienced by farm operators in converting their opera- 
tions from traditional family farms using a low degree of mechani- 
zation and the labour of unpaid family members to capital-intensive 
businesses. Difficulties stem from many factors including lack of credit 
for financing the assembly of land and purchase of implements. Many 
families in the past have been unable to make this transition. Some 
more fortunate ones have been able to migrate sucessfully to the urban 
industrial setting but some have not and the latter remain in poverty 
supported by subsistence farming, welfare, and occasional employment 
in the vicinity. There would appear to be a hard core of rural residents, 
often of advanced age and low level of education, whose ability or 
willingness to retrain, migrate, and adapt to off-farm employment is 
minimal. 

Rural Income. The Canadian Federation of Agriculture has 
reported that in 1962, farm operators and their impaid family help 
made up 8.8% of the labour force in Can'^da, but received only 4.5% 
of the personal income. Though the implication is that farmer 
workers labour for about one half the average return, the inclusion 
of part-timb f^ily workers has somewhat distorted these figures. 
It is nonetheless clear that rural incomes are ‘>w in relation to average 
Canadian incomes. Farm family income figures are sometimes de- 
ceptive since hig^-appearing operating revenues are offset by huge 
operating expenses. Farmers also are in continual need of new equip- 
ment and must service old debts. The farm family household budget 
may suffer too since its cost is variable whereas other costs may not 
be. In 1961, the disparity between farm and non-farm incomes in 
Canada was found to be almost a one-to-two relationship with a farm 
average of $1,950 and a non-farm average of $3,948.^® It was also 
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found that incomes in the farm sector were rising at a slower rate 
than non-farm incomes. 

Some larger farrLs are of course doing very well. Farm incomes 
have b^n especially high on farms large enough to offer significant 
^onomies of scale. For instance in a 1961 survey of Ontario farms, 
it was found of the farms generating incomes of $10,000 or more,’ 
only 15.6% were between 70 and 129 acres in size; while 74% were 
in the 400-559 acre range. During the period 1911-1961, the 
number of farms in Ontario has decreased 57%. The area under 
cultivation has remained almost the same, decreasing by 1% during 
the period 1931-1961. The remaining farms were however more 
successful. The number of Ontario farmers reporting incomes of 
$10,000 or more rose from 7% in 1951 to 21.1% in 1961.^® 

In many cases these larger farms are not the traditional unin- 
corporated family type but rather incorporated businesses. Such a 
change has been reflected in the decline in the proportion of farm 
land operated by owners and tenants. Owner operation in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario for instance has been reduced from 84% in 1921 to 
73% in 1961. The rate of farm consolidation has also more than 
doubled in the period 1941 to 1961 and the average farm increased 
by nearly 28 acres in size to reach a total of 153 acres. By comparison, 
in the first four decades of the century, the average size of farms 
increased by only 21 acres. In Canada as a whole the total number 
of farms has decreased from a high of 732,832 in 1941 to 430,522 in 
1966 with over half the decrease occuring after 1956, also sus&estins 
consolidation and larger farms. ^ 

The following figures show the comparative sizes of family in- 
comes for the urban, rural non-fam, and farm groups in the 1961 
Census. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Income group 


rural n/f 


urban 


farm 


No income 


.2 


.5 


5.2 


under $1,499 


5.1 


15.2 


17.0 


$1,500 -$2,999 


11.3 


24.1 


27.8 


$3,000 -$4,499 


22.3 


25.4 


21.5 


$4,500 -$9,999 


50.7 


30.9 


24.1 


$10,000 plus 


10.4 


3.9 


4.4 



Thus exactly one half of farm families had incomes below $3,000, 
a figure which in recent years has been given as the line below which 
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families may be considered poor in Canada. It is also more difficult 
to live at this income level given the higher number of family members 
in the farm family. Figures previously cited showed that the number 
of farms decreased 10% between the time these figures were prepared 
in 1966. Presumably most of these 10% were forced out of business 
during the interim. Rural non-farm families according to these figures 
are not in much better financial straits than farm families. 

To make ends meet many operators of unproductive farms sup- 
plement their incomes from other sources. Figures from the following 
table show that only relatively well-to-do farmers do not seek to a 
major degree to supplement their farming incomes. ^ 

INCOMES OF FARMERS FROM FARMING AND NON-FARMING SOURCES 1958 



Value of Produce % of Net Family Income Farm income 

Sold in Dollars total sources sources as % of 

farms farm non-ferm income from 

all sources 



less than $250 


7.3 


$ 27 


$2,503 


1 


$2S1-$1,199 


15.3 


518 


2,349 


22 


$l,200-$2,499 


20.6 


1,185 


1,264 


48 


$2,500-$4,999 


27.7 


2,125 


922 


69 


$5,000-$9,999 


20.4 


3,795 


899 


81 


$10,000-$14,999 


5.0 


6,005 


1,002 


86 


$15,000-$24,999 


2.7 


7,176 


1,193 


86 


$25,000 plus 


1.1 


15,193 


1,741 


90 


all farms 


100.1 


$ 2,344 


$1,262 


65 



Farm wives are less likely than their urban counterparts to take 
jobs for pay. (In 1961, 18.5% to 21.3%) but since unpaid farm labour 
is not included, such comparative figures are not very revealing. 

Child Labour in Family Farm Operation. On the traditional 
family farm, work done by children was an essential ingredient for a 
successful and continued operation. Together with hired labourers, 
who often worked for room and board and a few dollars a month, 
the children of the family performed the labour which is today per- 
formed more and more by machines. Such children often are now 
freed from their traditional tasks and seek employment elsewhere. 
The farming sector of the economy still has the highest percentage of 
child labour (17.3% in 1961) but the percentage seems to be 
decreasing. ^ 
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THE QUAUTY OF RURAL LIFE 

The growth of urban areas, changes in agricultural technology, 
freer mobility, the increasing availability of television and other mass 
communications media, and many other factors have combined to 
bring about a transformation of life styles in rural Canada. Tradi- 
tionalism and entrenched localism is passing from the scene and to- 
gether with it is gdng the one-time laissez-faire attitudes to life and 
labour traditionally associated with the farmer and his family. Accom- 
panying the developing technological and social changes have come 
attitudes more in common with those of the cosmopolitan urbanite. 

One manifestation of the change in values is the degree to which 
farm families have come to accept the need of education in both the 
compulsory primary grades and higher education. This has not been 
an easy development — witness the many arguments over the years 
regarding consolidated schools and subsequent tax increases. The tradi- 
tional farm family valued children among other reasons for their labour 
potential; education, while considered to be beneficial, had to take 
second place to the requirements of farm operations. This has changed 
with mechanization. Farm families in Canada now leave their children 
to school longer than rural non-farm families. School attendance figures 
in fact are not very different from those of urban Canadian families. 



PROPORTION OF RURAL FARM, RURAL NON-FARM AND URBAN 
SCHOOL AGE POPULATION ATTENDING SCHOOL BY AGE GROUPS 



Age Group 


Rural Farm 


Rural n f 


Urban 


5-24 


67.4 


64.1 


65.7 


5-9 


70.6 


70.0 


113 


10-14 


97.2 


90.5 


97.2 


15-19 


57.2 


53.8 


60.2 


20-24 


7.0 


5.0 


8.8 



It is difficult to say exactly how the spread in the size of rural 
incomes affects life styles. Certainly many farm families in Canada are 
living on a very small margin and can afford few non-essential con- 
sumer goods. The fact that so many of these farms are unincorporated 
makes it impossible to determine the extent to which the household 
budget suffers when costs of production rise for no separate records 
may be maintained. It is clear though that those farm families which 
have successfully converted their farms into businesses have a mod- 
erately high standard of living and are able to purchase most of the 
consumer goods available to their urban counterparts. These goods of 
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course are also more available now than they were to the traditional 
farm family of the past. Several indices point to this change. For 
example, the number of automobiles owned by Canadian farmers today 
is higher than in 1931 when there were twice as many farmers (321,284 
in 1931; 355,957 in 1966). In the same period, the number of trucks 
owned has gone from 48,401 to 344,836. Reporting that they owned 
two or more automobiles were approximately 9% of farmers. This 
figure is stUl below the figure for the country as a whole since some 
15% of Canadian households now own two or more cars. ^5 

Perhaps a more significant indicator of the rising standard of 
living for most farm families is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
finding that in 1966, approximately 88% of farms recorded reported 
electrical power on the site. The figures concerning household applian- 
ces are even more impressive for they suggest that almost all families 
in Canada — rural and urban — have basic appliances. In 1967, 
97.2% of Canadian households had electric refrigerators, 96.7% had 
radios, 91.6% telephones, and 94.5% television sets, 

CONTEMPORARY TRENDS 

It seems likely that the productivity squeeze will continue to 
force small and unprofitable family farms out of business. This would 
mean that many more farm families, and also families which now 
derive their incomes from small enterprises in rural towns, will be 
forced to migrate to urban manufacturing centres in order to find 
employment. Remaining farms will be larger, more mechanized, and 
more profitable. In all probability, the families operating these large 
enterprises will continue to grow more urban in their values and out- 
look as time goes by and as the social distance between farm and city 
diminishes. Farm operators will be more educated and more aware 
of technological developments. There will undoubtedly be, as there are 
now, a certain number of families who will remain on their unprofitable 
farms because for one reason or another, they are unable to adapt 
to the changed conditions. These will in effect cease to be commercial 
farmers. 

Children will continue to be drawn away from rural areas by 
the comparatively strong inducements of jobs and higher salaries in 
urban areas. The old-time farm operators seem destined to remain a 
relatively aged group; the young if they continue on the farm will be 
participants in the development of the new agricultural technology. 

In the rural family in Canada today we see much evidence of 
such changes to come. Social relationships in rural areas today are 
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less personalized than they were 50 years ago. The rural family is now 
a less isolated, self-sufi&cient institution than it used to be. It has 
(tefimte linkages now with the values, behaviour patterns, and informa- 

media present in the urban milieu. We find a less well-defined 
division of labour with an enhancement of the stabr of women, a 
changed definition of the utility value of children, and more prevalent 
person-centred criteria for choosing friends and mates. 

Lool^g at rural families today and in the past perhaps the most 
strikmg differences is that the farm family today does not necessarily 
imply a family farm. Families still work on farms but the number of 
owner-operator families grows smaller each year and the type of farm 
family less and less stereotyped. 
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anada has just celebrated its 100th 
birthday with the world’s biggest country 
fair to date “Expo 67”. Tucked away in 
one comer of this vast and imaginative 
exposition of Man and His World was 
an exhibit devoted to agriculture. It was 
titled Man The Producer. Yet predictably 
and unfortunately it focussed almost ex- 
clusively on production and little on man. 



HELEN C. ABELL 

Professor of Sociology 
Department of Geography 
and Planning 
University of Waterloo 
Waterloo 



Emphasis was placed on important 
technological advances in Canadian agri- 
culture including the uses of computers, 
atoms, modem machinery and equip- 
ment, chemicals and advances in the 
quality and efficiency of both crop and 
animal production. The Canadian farm 
family was not explicitly recognized nor 
depicted, nor were visitors reminded that 
at the time of Confederation in 1867 the 
vast majority of Canadians (approxi- 
mately 80-90% ) were raral dwellers 
wrestling a living from the land. 



THE ADAPTATION 
OF THE WAY 
OF LIFE OF THE 
RURAL FAMILY 
IN CANADA TO 
TECHNOLOGICAL, 
ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL CHANGES 



At this point of time (1968) less than 
one Canadian in ten is a member of a 
farm family. The majority of Canadians 
are active participants in an urbanized, 
industrialized society with little aware- 
ness or appreciation of mral concerns. 
There would seem to be a real need for 
continuous recognition not only of the 
technological advances evident in both 
urban and mral Canada over the years, 
but also of the extent to which mral 
families have adapted their way of life 
to technological, economic and social 
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j changes which have led their nation to one of the world’s highest 

levels of living. 

Pioneer life in Canada for the majority of the early settlers from 
France and Britain who carved their farms from the forests of eastern 
Canada, was largely a matter of subsistence, using basic agricultural 
implements of axes, spades and hoes. 

It is recorded that in 1830 farming methods were primitive, not 
only absolutely but comparatively, since the modem techniques of 
ploughing and rotation were already common in England and Europe 
though not in Canada. Factors contributing to this cultural lag were 
explained as “Scarcity of capital and lack of cash market”. ^ 

Under these conditions the entire farm family had clearly defined 
work roles. Boys had chores not only in the bams and fields assisting 
their fathers but duties concerning the home such as splitting and 
piling firewood and carrying water for stock and for family use. Girls 
assisted their mothers in all of the household tasks as well as such 
farm duties as milking, and care of the poultry. 

For many farm tasks, particularly at planting and harvesting times 
the family worked together as a group often assisted by members of 
neighbouring families. 

This pioneer heritage of family interdependence in work and living 
based on entrepreneurship, independence and a moral and economic 
value on hard work underlies the agricultural fundamentalism which 
has characterized the thinking of most Canadian farmers and politicians 
in stmggles to perpetuate this image of the family farm into the begin- 
ning of the last h^ of the twentieth century. 

About mid-way in the nineteenth century, technology in the form of 
labour-saving farm machines became accepted on the Canadian scene 
as more machines were invented in Europe, the U.S.A. and in Canada 
and became available. The population began to spread westward onto 
the fertile prairies which began to be farmed early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Tiie First World War gave further impetus to agricultural technol- 
ogy as high prices for needed farm produce provided the means to 
purchase mechanical implements. This technological revolution in 
agriculture speeded up over the years with innovations such as (1) the 
putting of rubber tires on farm machines, (2) the fitting of implements to 
power units such as tractors, and (3) the mounting of power units on 
machines such as the self-propelled combine. 

Evidence of the speed with which Canadian farm families adopted 
this form of technology is seen in the fact that for grain combines. 
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the Census of Canada 1941 records only 3 such machines for 100 farms 
whereas in 1961 the figure had risen to 82 machines per 100 farms. 
Similarly with tractors, the distribution per 100 farms in 1941 was 22. 
In 1961 the Census recorded 114 tractors per 100 farms. ^ 

With such an advance in the substitution of machines for human 
labour the farm family has undergone corresponding changes. 

One of the most outstanding changes is that the proportion of 
rural Canadians to the total population has continuously diminished 
since 1871, the year of the first census. At that time eighty percent 
of the population were classified as rural. By 1921 the proportion 
had dropped to fifty percent. By 1961 it was thirty percent rural. A 
sub-classification of this category records 19% as rural non-farm and 
1 1 % as farm population. 

Correspondingly farm numbers have steadily decreased but average 
acreage per farm has steadily risen. Canada has long been an exporter 
of agricultural produce, particularly wheat. Many of her economic prob- 
lems in agriculture concern marketing rather than production. 

Such changes as these could not have taken place if the productiv- 
ity of fanners had not steadily increased. 

The extent of this increasing productivity per farm worker in 
Canada is shown in Table 1 where prior to World War II the pro- 
duction of one farm worker supplied food and fibre for eleven persons 
in contrast to 1962 when the corresponding figures were one farm 
worker supplying food and fibre for 31 other persons. 

TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF PERSONS SUPPLIED WITH FOOD AND FIBRE BY 
PRODUCTION OF ONE FARM WORKER, CANADA 1935-62 3 

(Three Year Moving Averages) 



Period or Year Number Supplied 



1935-39 


11 


1940-44 


13 


1945-49 


15 


1950-54 


19 


1955-59 


25 


1960 


29 


1961 


30 


1962 


31 
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One important factor associated with this increased productivity 
is that most labour on Canadian farms still comes from the owner- 
operator and from unpaid family labour despite the fact that the 
proportion of paid workers employed in agriculture, has risen about 
5% in the past ten years. 

Labour force surveys show that for the 1954-58 period the total 
number of agricultural workers (classified as either farm operators, as 
unpaid family or as paid) averaged about three quarters of a million 
persons (786,000) of whom 66% were farm operators, 21% were 
unpaid family members and 13% were paid workers. 

In 1967 the total number of agricultural workers had dropped 
to 556,000 persons, of whom 60% were farm operators, 22% were 
unpaid family workers and 18% were paid employees. 

Althou^ absolute numbers of farm operators and of unpaid 
family workers has declined the number of paid workers is about 
the same as it was ten years ago. However, the composition of this 
agricultural work force shows that the proportion of paid workers 
is increasing, the proportion of farm operators is decreasing but the 
proportion of unpaid family workers (chiefly wives and sons of 
fanners) has held constant. Supporting data is presented in Table 2. ^ 

TABLE 2 

EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE, BY CLASS OF WORKER, CANADA 

Selected Periods 1954>67 
Figures are in thousands; percent is in ( ) 





Total 


Farm Operators 


Unpaid Family 


Paid 


1954-58 • 


786 (100) 


519 (66) 


163 (21) 


104 (13) 


1959-63 • 


667 (100) 


426 (64) 


133 (20) 


108 (16) 


1964 


630 (100) 


397 (63) 


134 (21) 


99 (16) 


1965 


594 (100) 


363 (61) 


126 (21) 


105 (18) 


1966 


543 (100) 


335 (62) 


no (20) 


98 (18) 


1967*’ 


556 (100) 


332 (60) 


121 (22) 


103 (18) 



* Annual average 
” January to August 

Concomitant with this evidence of the continuing role played by 
unpaid family workers is the fact that within the period 1961-1965 
while the number of “census” farms in Canada decreased by approxi- 
mately 50,000 (from 480,903 in 1961 to 430,522 in 1966) there was 
an absolute increase in the number of “commercial” farms from 
259,037 in 1961 to 276,835 in 1966. 
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In Canada a farm is defined by the census as an agricultural 
holding of one acre or more with sales of agricultural products during 
the 12-month period preceding the date of the census of $50 or more. 
In 1966 the definition of a commercial farm used by the census is an 
agricultural holding of one acre or more with sales of agricultural 
produce during the 12-month period preceding the date of the census 
of $2,500 or more. 

Thus, the unpaid family labour force, holding proportionately 
constant over time on farms, is found on commercial farms and not 
just on relatively uneconomic “low-income” farms. The presence of 
this family labour force is still an important aspect of Canadian 
farm life. 

Some understanding of the farm labour and other social adjust- 
ments made by farm families over time is obtained from a study of 
352 farm homemakers in the province of Ontario.^ 

These farm wives were asked whether they did more or less 
farm work at the time of the study (1959) than when they were 
first married and living on the farms where they were interviewed; 
an average “wife-time” of nineteen years. While half of the women 
said “less” the other half were almost equally divided between saying 
“more farm work now” and “about the same amount”. 

The major reason given for all shifts in the amount of farm work 
being undertaken by these farmers’ wives was that the availability of 
farm labour had changed. Other farm homemakers said that the size 
of the farm or the type of enterprise had altered, that health or age 
had interfered, or that economic pressures had caused more or less 
farm work to be contributed by the farm wife herself. 

These findings point out adaptability of these women in response 
to the demands made on them as mem^rs of modem farm families. 
Only one in ten of these farms had either full-time or seasonal hired 
farm help. Most farms depended entirely on the labour contributed by 
the male farm operator himself, his wife and the children; together 
with the contribution made possible with labour-saving equipment and 
machinery. 

In computing the actual number of man hours expended on farm 
labour on these 352 “mixed” farms, male children over 14 years were 
counted as men, most of the farm boys drove tractors and other self- 
propelled farm machines long before this age. Nearly all ( 97 %) of 
the farm homemakers reported doing one or more farm tasks such as 
operating farm machinery, driving a truck or tractor, keeping farm 
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accounts, handling eggs and feeding livestock as well as some field 
and garden work. 

By not confining themselves solely to housework and child rearing 
women turned in considerable “man equivalents” ^ of farm work. Half 
of the homemakers in this study contributed an average of at least 
two months, and a quarter of them averaged some five and a half 
months of farm work each year. 

In this study about one-third of the farm operators were engaged 
in varying amounts of off-farm work to supplement family incomes. 
This proportion of adult male farmers reporting part-time non-farm 
work was practically identical with the 1961 Census of Canada figure 
for all Canadian farmers. 

This trend to part-time farming in Canada relates to a variety 
of factors including the availability of non-farm employment within 
commuting distance of farms as well as the ability of Ae family to 
adapt farm operation to absences of the male operator. 

In the study of 352 Ontario farm families it was found that efforts 
to increase family income through off-farm work were not the sole 
responsibility of the adult male farm operator. Among the 127 families 
reporting income from both farming as well as non-farm work, in 6 of 
each 10 it was the husband alone who earned off-farm income, in 3 
of each 10 it was the wife alone who did so and in 1 of 10 families 
both husband and wife supplemented the family income by their non- 
farm earnings. 

Continuance of farming as a family concern, rather than the sole 
responsibility of the adult male farmer was indicated in this study by 
the additional finding that in the few families where the adult male had 
a “full-time” non-farm occupation, none of the homemakers went out- 
side the home to earn additional family income. In fact, several of 
these particular women had taken over the entire responsibility for 
managing the farm including the hiring of occasional labour for certain 
peak work periods. 

Much of the planning and decision-making essential from day to 
day in both running a home and in operating a farm was found to be 
generally shared by husband and wffe on the majority of farms in 
this particular study. These decisions varied in importance but many 
of them related to the earning or spending of income. They all affected 
the farm family in some manner. 

It was found that when it came to making plans affecting the farm, 
the farm operator alone made the decisions in half of the 352 families. 
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but among one-third, farm plans were made jointly by husband and 
wife, on the rest of the farms other persons including adult children, 
relatives and business partners were involved in planning and decision- 
making concerning the farm business. 

In regard to plans and decisions affecting the home itself husbands 
and wives performed this function jointly in half of the families while 
for one-third it was the wife alone who did this task. 

As for labour-saving household appliances and equipment seven 
out of each ten farm couples jointly planned for and bought these 
items while for farm equipment and machinery in eight of ten families 
the husband alone made these types of purchases which had been 
jointly planned with their wives in three instances out of every ten. 

In spite of wide variations in size of farm and volume of farm 
business among these 352 farm families it was found that 4 of each 
5 homes had major items of home labour saving equipment (washing 
machines, home freezers, etc.) valued at between one and two thousand 
dollars. This is in contrast to a variation on these same farms of major 
items of labour saving farm machinery and equipment ranging in value 
from $100 to $24,500. These findings clearly indicate a level of living 
standard for these farm families which incorporated a basic core of 
home appliances and equipment regardless of equipment and ma- 
chinery owned for farm production purposes. 

There was evidence that for two-thirds of these farm families 
the deciding of priorities between purchase of desired future home or 
faiiii equipment was a joint husband-wife decision. When faced with 
this type of decision (as was the case with practically all of the families 
in this study) six out of ten of the farm wives said that the desired 
item of farm machinery would have priority, three said it would be 
the desired home equipment and only one in ten was in doubt. Regard- 
less of the designated type of equipment which would be bought first, 
reasons for the choice most often related to “greater need” or 
“economic necessity” or “to save labour”. 

The research finding s which have been cited are drawn from 
a representative sample of farm families residing within one of the 
ten provinces of Canada. A province set in a relatively prosperous 
region. However, within this province and more particularly in contrast 
with other provinces there is evidence of wide disparities of both an 
economic and social nature between farm families throughout the nation. 

The Census of 1961 provided glaring evidence of economic dis- 
parities in Canadian agriculture as shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 

ECONOMIC DISPARITY IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 

Farm Data Classified 
By Economic Class of Farm, Canada 1961 
Percent Distribution by Economic Class — 1961 



Value of Farm 
Products Sold 


Number of 
Farms 


Number of 
Farms 


Land In 
Farms 


Value In 
Products Sold 


$10,000 + 


49,841 


10 


23 


45 


$2,500-9,999 


209,196 


44 


50 


45 


$2,499 and less 


221,866 


46 


27 


10 


Total 


480,903 


100 


100 


100 



The 10% of the fanns on which fanners and their families in 
1961 occupied 23% of the land farmed in Canada and accounted for 
45% of the value of all farm products sold, shows the relatively small 
proportion of farm families who have most successfully adapted their 
way of life to a complex, competitive farm economy. This 10% of the 
farms in Canada represents a high level of economic activity charac- 
terized by the adoption of modem farm technology and marketing 
practices. 

Unfortunately almost half (46%) of the farms in Canada in 1961 
occupied about one-quarter (27%) of all the land in farms in the 
nation and accounted for only 10% of the value of products sold. 

Concentration of public attention on this serious situation and 
potential government remedial action for these economically disparate 
farms was attempted in 1961 with the passing of the Agricultural Reha- 
bilitation and Development Act (ARDA) by the Government of Canada. 

The ARDA legislation enabled a variety of actions to be initiated 
by each Canadian province with financial help and guidance available 
from the Federal Government. In the first five years of ARDA’s 
existence much of the activity concentrated on development of natural 
resources (such as community pastures) with little noticeable effect 
on the socially and economically disadvantaged rural people whose 
condition was relatively unchanged. 

In a publication entitled Partners in Progress issued in June 
1966®, Mr. Maurice Sauve, Minister of Forestry and Development, 
pointed out that “the basic objective of ARDA is to increase rural 
income and employment opportunities — not by relief measures and 
government subsidies and give-aways, but by improving the manage- 
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ment and use of natural resources and by assisting low-income people 
either to utilize the resources more profitably or to seek alternative 
opportumties in the many other fields that exist in our dynamic society”. 

Unfortunately little of the vision and potential in this statement 
has as yet been realized. One reason is that the rural poor, those who 
have not adapted themselves to the demands of modem life, are 
relatively unaware of the existence of the ARDA legislation. Another 
basic reason is that the whole concept on which ARDA is based is 
relatively new to most Government representatives in Federal and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture. It is also a new concept to 
those members of the civil service who have been used to implementing 
long-established agriculture-production types of programmes — pro- 
grammes which have been readily adopted by many, but by no means 
the majority of Canadian farmers. 

Some understanding of the factors involved in resistance to 
technological, economic and social change characteristic of families in 
“low-income”, “uneconomic” or “small” farms in Canada was obtained 
over ten years ago. ® 

Particularly significant reasons for the continued existence of 
uneconomic farms such as those investigated in this study were : 

1. Most of the farmers said that they were satisfied with their present 
way of life. This satisfaction had religious, family and other social 
rather than economic foundations. 

2. Most of the farmers had not adopted recommended farming prac- 
tices which could increase their income. 

3. Most of the farmers were opposed to their sons obtaining suffi- 
cient education which either could open alternative employment 
opportunities to them or enable them to become more skilled 
farmers. 

4. Most of the farmers were reluctant to take advantage of available 
credit facilities to expand their farms. 

The respondents in this study seem to epitomize the traditional 
“way of life” aspect of forming. This research and other studies con- 
ducted over the past few years by other researchers in Canada point 
to the need for adjustments (both social and economic) which will 
encourage and enable disadvantaged farm families to enter the main 
streams of Canadian rural and urban life. 

Government programmes, other than through the Department of 
Agriculture, are now being carried out in Canada for the purpose of 
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providing needed training and retraining of both urban and rural man- 
power. In addition, Departments of Agriculture, farmers organizations 
and concerned citizens are developing new attitudes and policies which 
emphasize the total well-being of rural man and not just his role as 
an agricultural producer. 
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WOMAN’S ROLE 
IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF 
AGRICULTURE 
IN QUEBEC 



n order to understand fully the role 
women have played in the evolution of 
the farming family and agriculture it is 
necessary to rec^ certain outstanding 
facts about farming in Quebec. During 
the entire period of French rule farming 
was more or less a secondary activity in 
the colony. The main activity was fur 
trading and before being farmers the 
peasants, and the townspeople too for 
that matter, were fur traders or coureurs 
des bois. In this context the wife played 
a more important role than the peasant 
woman in France at that time. Left by 
herself for many months at a time she 
had to take charge of the farm, if there 
happened to be a farm, and of Ae entire 
family. 

After the conquest the approximately 
sixty thousand Canadians in the colony 
were obliged to turn to farming because 
trade was being taken out of their hands. 
The clergy of New France who had been 
dreaming for a hundred years of forming 
a new rural society based on agriculture 
also encouraged them to engage in farm- 
ing. Finally, farming seemed to provide 
a refuge from assimilation by the invader. 

Until quite recently the farming 
French-Canadians engaged in from 1760 
on was technically backward. Under 
French rule, barely 25% of the immi- 
grants from France were peasants. The 
seigneurs were not rural lords but soldiers 
or merchants. Most members of the 
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clergy who favoured farming had an urban background. As they had 
lost their knowledge and their tradition during a century or more of 
non-agricultural activity, and lacking a competent leader, French- 
Canadians created a type of farming not far removed from the gathering 
techniques. These techniques gradually improved but even as late as 
1890 Leon Gerin^ was in a position to state that in the region of 
Montreal — the most prosperous agricultural area — subsistence 
farming was still carried on with techniques which, at least in spirit 
and organization, were gathering techniques. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century almost half the French- 
Canadian population in Quebec was engaged in this type of farming. 
However, a new type of farming which was to prove more suitable 
to the climatic and soil conditions, namely, the dairy industry, was 
beginning to make its appearance. Bat although this change brought 
specialization to Quebec farming it did not succeed in c hanging indi- 
vidual operations. Every farm was still based on subsistence farming 
that would enable families to be self-sufiBicient for most of their needs. 
At the farm level the dairy industry seemed to represent a cash crop 
rather than any real specialization. This state of affairs prevailed until 
snound 1940. Even at that time 25% of the population still made a 
living by farming and barely 10% of the farmers could be considered 
as specialized or commercial farmers. 

Since 1940, farming in Quebec has undergone a complete change. 
Agricultural production has grown substantially and specialization has 
become increasingly varied. The number of farmers, on the other 
hand, has decreased both in relative and absolute figures. Barely 
5-6% of Quebec’s labour force is engaged in farming activities. This 
process has not yet ended. It is well on its way, however, what with 
the specialization and commercialization of agriculture and farmers, 
the mass abandonment of subsistence farming and the mass disappear- 
ance of marginal farming. Whereas up to the ’40s and ’50s Quebec 
agriculture was more or less isolated from the Canadian and, in 
particular, the North American agricultural context, it is now an 
integral part of that context and its character can now be increasingly 
defined, not in relation to a non-local or even a regional market, but 
to a continental market. Farming has ceased to be merely a way of 
life or a means of defence against Protestant Anglo-Saxon assimilation 
and has become an economic activity within a specific economic 
context. 

The factors responsible for this radical change in farming and 
in the orientation of an entire population are varied and higlily com- 
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plex. It would take too long to analyse all these factors, and particular- 
ly to study their interaction. We shall deal here with the importance 
of the family structure and the role women have played in the devel- 
opment of this situation. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
while these two variables are extremely important they are nonetheless 
influenced by Quebec’s socio-economic context. 

Quebec authors have dealt at considerable length with the 
mother’s domination and the father’s absence in the French-Canadian 
home. This theme, which still appears frequently in contemporary 
novels, does not merely translate a new reality, that of a recently 
urbanized population in which matriarchy tends to prevail. As we 
have pointed out, economic activity under French rule gave the 
mother a central role to play because the father was so often away. 
When our ancestors the coureurs des bois became farmers they were 
not able to take away from the mother all the functions she had 
traditionally played. Although the continual presence of the father 
in a traditional type of farming seemed to favour the emergence of a 
patriarchal form of family structure, it was always a modified type of 
patriarchy in which the father had to allow the mother to exercise a 
fair amount of leadership if not of authority. While the father’s 
authority in matters pertaining to farm operations was hardly ever 
questioned, the mother retained the role of a spiritual and moral guide 
and acted as a mediator in affective matters. As she had usually 
received more education than her husband the rural wife kept the 
accounts both for the family and the farm operations. She was thus 
able to influence the farm operations to some extent, and to limit the 
head of the family’s authority to some degree even where production 
was concerned. But it was not at this level that the rural mother’s 
influence was traditionally important. As she was more educated than 
her husband she became the repository of spiritual, intellectual and 
moral values. Being more directly concerned with these problems 
she also tended to follow the teachings of the clergy more readily and 
to accept the values they conveyed. It should be recalled here that 
farming in Quebec was originally a clerical utopia and later, under the 
name of agriculturalism or ruralism, was strongly supported by the 
rural clergy. To a far greater degree than her husband, the wife 
assimilated these values and ideologies and sought to make them a 
part of everyday life. Culturally, and perhaps even biologically, one 
may wonder if the rural French-Canadian did not remain a coureur 
des bois at heart. The difficulties inherent to subsistence farming 
forced him to remain a coureur des bois since he often had to go 
hunting in order to add to the insufficient food he gathered and to 
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work in the forest as a woodsman to make up the family income. The 
main challenge for him was not to cultivate a piece of land but to 
clear it. Even today the forest has an almost magic attraction for 
urban and rural Quebecers alike. It is both a symbol of challenge 
and of liberation. 

If subsistence farming started and continues to exist in Quebec 
it is mainly because the rural wife believed in this way of life and 
succeeded in imposing it on her husband and sons. This is aU the 
more true since the wife actually had to take charge of the farm work 
for three or four months a year because her husband had to go away 
and work in the forest. 

In the more prosperous areas, that is, in areas where the climate 
and soil were more suitable, the husband was not obliged to go away 
and his continuous presence on the farm gave agricultural operations 
a more stable form. Subsistence farming disappeared more rapidly 
in these areas. Having himself assumed his role as a farmer the husband 
was able to play his part to the full, to direct operations and to 
organize production more methodically. He was more willing to take 
his wife’s advice and, in particular to take the advice of agronomists 
and agricultural experts. Thus he truly became a farmer. 

Protected by the moral influence of the wife, subsistence farming 
was to disappear when she changed her image of the situation. This 
change occurred from 1940 to 1950. While there are many reasons 
for the change we shall only deal with what seem to us to be the three 
most important ones. Firstly, during World War II, Quebec agri- 
culture experienced unprecedented prosperity because supply and de- 
mand for farm produce were temporarily set aside. Even with very 
traditional techniques Quebec farmers were able to make a very 
substantial profit. This money was not reinvested in capital goods 
but was used almost entirely to increase family consumption. Thus, 
not only did the standard of living of farm Emilies rise suddenly but 
their way of life began to change. They discovered that it was easier 
to buy manufactured goods and found that such purchases could even 
be profitable. It was better to devote one’s energy to raising hogs or 
poultry than to “waste one’s time” baking bread, weaving, growing 
vegetables for family consumption and so on. This new type of 
economic calculation, which takes both cost and time spent into account, 
was discovered mainly by the women as most of the work that was 
abandoned in favour of more profitable activities had been done 
traditionally by women. This prosperity enabled them to get used to 
new goods and new consumer services and to learn new ways of 
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economic calculation. Secondly, the rural community which up to that 
time had been more or less isolated from the influence of the urban 
community came into direct contact with that co mmuni ty. Such relative 
prosperity made the electrification of rural areas possible, and country 
people could purchase motor vehicles and radio sets. Not only could 
people in rural areas actually get in touch with the city but the city, 
with its way of life and its values was penetrating into the rural envi- 
ronment. Here again it was the wife who felt the impact most because 
she was more exposed to the influence of mass c ommunic ation media. 
The younger children being at home listened to the radio with their 
mother and soon became her allies in defining the new needs and 
the new values. Thirdly, as the rural ideology was again being ques- 
tioned at that time, it began to lose its importance. As we mentioned 
earlier, this ideology had to a great extent been conveyed by the rural 
clergy and women had assimilated it quite easily. As soon as women, 
the best reference group, began to be exposed to more pluralistic 
values, through the media of mass communication, they started to 
doubt their own basic ideology. And this, of course, strengthened the 
impact of the new values. 

After the war, when the normal action of supply and demand 
began again, the agricultural income of Quebec farmers dropped very 
substantially. Traditional farming did not allow for the standard of 
living or the way of life families had enjoyed for a few years. But 
the woman’s image of the situation had changed to such an extent 
that it was not possible to revert to former ways. Backed by her 
children who were accepting the new values more and more as a 
consequence of school centralization, the farmer’s wife obliged her 
husband to choose between modernizing his farm operations and 
specializing in order to increase his profits, or working outside the 
farm in order to earn enough money to guarantee the new standard 
of living. In the more prosperous regions where the husband was 
already involved in agricultural reform he chose the first of these 
solutions. This is how an entirely modern type of farming started 
and continues to develop in Quebec. There are at the most 25,000 
such operators. In other areas, because it was difficult to make 
farming profitable, the husband turned more and more to logging or 
mining in order to increase the family income. Such part-time farming 
is highly unstable, however, and ends almost inevitably in farming 
being completely abondoned. In fact, the more the husband has to 
resort to nonagricultural work to increase his income, the more the 
wife and younger children have to attend to the farm. Traditionally 
the wife agreed to take charge of the farm for a relatively long period 
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of time when her husband was away. But the new way of life she is 
getting used to more and more, makes it increasingly difficult for her 
to take on the extra work. All die more so since in the past, the period 
of time during which she did such work was three months at the most, 
whereas in the new situation this period may extend to 7 or 8 months 
a year. When subsistence or semi-subsistence farming thus becomes 
a woman’s occupation it rarely lasts more than 3 or 4 years. Over- 
burdened by this activity she reduces the number of cattle, eventually 
gives up farming and quite often sells the land. The number of 
marginal farms dropped from 135,000 in 1951 to 45,000 in 1956. 
As mentioned elsewhere, this process has not yet ended. 

What struck us particularly in the surveys we made in this con- 
nection, either alone or with the help of assistants, ^ was the relative 
passivity of the husband when faced with this situation and the change 
taking place. Except where subsistence farming has changed to com- 
mercial farming and the husband takes matters in hand fairly rapidly, 
the Quebec farmer who finds himself faced with such a situation and 
such a choice lets himself be carried along by events and gives in to 
the pressure exercised by his wife and children. 'The only positive 
reaction we were able to discover was a kind of mild joy at leaving 
the farming to venture into the forest again. Because of the context 
of forestry operations in Quebec at the present time, however, this 
joy is short lived. A passive and unwilling patriarch, the Quebec 
farmer watched his fate being decided either by the clergy and the 
ideologists or by the mass communications media, and in both cases 
his wife was essentially the mediator. 

Earlier, we mentioned three factors which, to our mind, are of 
primary importance in explaining how farming and the rural family 
in Quebec have adjusted to our modern North American society. 
These factors — artificial prosperity, massive contact with mass com- 
munications media and the erosion of traditional ideologies — were 
combined in such a way that their coincidence is not likely to occur 
in any planning process. Moreover, the example of Quebec illustrates 
the fact that it was not society which adapted to the changed family 
but the family which adapted to a society that had already changed. 
The important role of the wife in this process is in intself a special 
historical and cultural event which it would be difficult to repeat else- 
where. She was the mediator only because the historical, political 
and social context allowed or required her to play this part. This is 
the context the planner must consider and, above all, he must consider 
the interaction of the various elements comprising that context. De- 
pending on the contexts and the forces influencing them, the wife 
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and the family can either constitute the foundation of conservatism, 
or be the greatest champions of innovation. 
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K ural women in Canada today did not 
have the educational opportunities during 
their developmental years that are avail- 
able to girls at the present time. In this 
paper the situation of women is re- 
viewed and this is followed by a survey 
of the opportunities in the formal school 
system for rural girls. 

Inevitably familiarity with the province 
of Saskatchewan will cause me to use 
specific information from this province 
but this is done with confidence Aat pat- 
terns with similar objectives are to be 
found in other provinces. 
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Rural people in Canada are divided 
by census definition into two groups. 
Those living in communities of under 
1,000 people are classed as **rural non- 
farm” and those on farms are classed 
as “rural farm”. 

The 1966 census numbered 889,843 
women and girls as rural non-farm. ^ 
About one third were French speaking 
women and girls, and, of these, about 38 
per cent were rural farm. * There were 
254 fin more rural men than women 

In 1961, 145,454 rural women and 
girls had completed some or all of the 
secondary school education and 5,109 
some or all of a university degree. Non- 
farm rural women are in the majority 
in both categories. 
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EDUCATION LEVEL OF WOMEN 
NON-FARM IN CANADA 



RURAL FARM, 
19614 



Canada 


Total 

Population 


No. 5 years 
old and up 


No. Now Attending or Level Reached 
Elementary Secondary University 


Fann 


952,690 


836,635 


212,283 


67,937 


2,036 


Non-Farm 


1,657,587 


1,416,808 


335,185 


77,517 


3,073 


Rural 


2,610,277 


2,253,443 


547,468 


145,454 


5,109 



About half of all rural women of 20 to 74 years of age are 
between the a^s of 30 and 49 years. Those between 20 and 29 years 
of age make up 18 per cent of the total. 

The lar^st single grouping is that of the age group between IS 
to 19 years. Many of these are in school since attendance is compulsory 
to the 16th birthday in most of Canada. 

CANADA (WOMEN) 4 



Age Groups 


Farm 


Non-Farm 


15-19 years 


94,346 


131,950 


20-24 


42,474 


100,726 


25-29 


Aism 


102,657 


30-34 


51,141 


103,254 


35-39 


60,118 


101,356 


40-44 


59,863 


88,127 


45-49 


55,681 


76,662 


50-54 


47,784 


63,816 


55-59 


39,617 


54,175 


60-64 


29,169 


50,048 


65-69 


20,777 


46,134 


70-74 


14,420 


38,557 



Farm families are larger than those in rural and urban centers. 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER FAMILY 1961 * 



Rural 


4.3 


Farm 


4.5 


Non-Farm 


4.2 


Urban 


3.7 


Canada 


3.9 



Studies of rural farm women reveal certain characteristics. The 
great majority are married and tend to have attained a higher grade 
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level in school than their husbands, but not to have attained the same 
level as urban women. ^ The roles of farm women include some 
farm work^ ^ is jjj addition to homemaking in its broadest inter- 
pretation. Farm women have more children than their urban coun- 
terparts and, while children are in their school years, may spend 
many hours chauffeuring them to and from meetings of youth organi- 
zations such as 4-H clubs, church groups, and sports activities. 
Many farm women have been in the labour force before marriage, as 
school teachers, nurses, and stenographers, as well as positions requiring 
less training, and may continue or return to positions requiring less 
training, and may continue or return to positions off the farm as the 
family financial situation, farm location, or interest indicates. ^ Some 
farm women have responsibilities in local voluntary organizations — 
church, sports, educational service or as leaders of youth groups. Some 
give voluntary community service as members of school boards, agri- 
cultural committees and other formal organizations. 

Homemaking has many similarities in Canadian homes. 

“The urban way of life through radio, television, newspapers, and 
other mass media and through developments in transportation have 
all but eliminated any major cultural differences between the city 
and the country. The residents of rural areas operate increasingly 
by urban standards and values.” (7 p. 36) 

Generally the family, French or English, is a close knit unit with 
each member doing his share of the work of the home and farm, and 
with husband and wife making decisions as a team (7 p. 98, 104). ^ 

The majority of rural homes have electricity and water systems. 
Electric or gas refrigerators, freezers, ranges, water heaters, sewing 
machines and the innumerable small appliances are common in both 
rural and urban homes. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Opportunities for education and vocational training are widely 
available in Canada for both farm and non-farm rural women to assist 
them for their responsibilities in the home, on the farm, in their com- 
munities, and for their own personal recreation and satisfaction. 

MASS MEDIA 

For general interest in homemaking and citizenship, women’s 
magazines such as CMtelaine seem to be as popular in rural as in 
urban areas. Also, radio and television programming, by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and by commercial stations, includes time 
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devoted to the interests of women as homemakers, consumers, and 
citizens, and time devoted to agricultural interests. The weekly farm 
press features items of interest to farm and other rural women. 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Home Economics Extension Services 

Most of the provinces maintain home economics extension services 
planned to assist rural women in their own communities with home- 
making. Professional home economists advise and instruct in foods and 
nutrition; textiles, clothing, selection and construction, child develop- 
ment; home management; home pl anning, decorating and fu rnishing; 
food preservation; home crafts, and consumer information. In addition, 
courses in programme planning, meeting procedures, citizenship, cul- 
tural activities are encouraged and facilitated. 

The organization of the home economics extension services varies 
from province to province. Some have central staffs only (Saskatch- 
ewan, Prince Edward Island) and others (Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta) have central staffs or specialists and home economists in 
districts. Most are supported by provincial Departments of Agriculture 
but at least two (Saskatchewan, Newfoundland) are financed through 
provincial Departments of Education. In Quebec, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there are services in both French and English 
languages. 

Local initiative is usually required for courses in communities. 
Groups of women request courses and an instructor is made available. 
Tuition fees are not usually charged. 

Courses may deal with any aspect of homemaking. Topics may 
be suggested by the home economics extension services that allow a 
local group to make a selection, or the topic may be forwarded by 
the local group. 

There is little formal research of the needs or wants of rural 
women aside from that done in Saskatchewan and in Ontario.* 

On the other hand, leaders of provincially organized rural women's 
group meet with home economics extension workers and are in a 
position to keep these planners informed of recognized needs. 

Special needs of particular groups may be served in various ways. 
For example, in Saskatchewan there are 11,430® Indian women 
and girls on Reserves included in the rural population. When a request 
for a course in home management was received in 1965 from a group 
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of Indian women the invitation was accepted, and the home manage- 
ment specialist met with a group of Indian women on two occasions 
to discuss management of money for food. She was accompanied by 
a lay-instructor of sewing who lived near the reserve. As a result of 
this contact the Indian women arranged with the extension service for 
the lay-instructor to help them. 

In April 1967 a group of 10 Indian women, each selected by 
groups on different Reserves, attended a five-day course in a centrd 
location where they prepared and served meals and practised the 
teaching of the newly acquired knowledge of food management and 
skills on food preparation. When they returned to their homes they 
shared their learnings by having classes with their neighbors and friends, 
and with women on nearby Reserves. 



SUMMARY OF COURSES ON RESERVES 22 



Year 


No. of Courses 


Enrolment 


1965 


3 


45 


1966 


18 


160 


1967 


55 


534 



Groups on 27 Reserves have had courses. Of these 57 were in 
sewing skills and 17 in food management. 

Home economics extension services use mass media in a variety 
of ways. News releases, news letters, minute tapes for radio, and T.V. 
appearances are used for publicizing programmes, for alerting the 
public to problems, and for general information. 

A series of demonstrations of clothing construction on television 
has shown that skills may be learned through this method with results 
in workmanship comparable with that of a course situation. 

ADULT EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 

While home economics extension services are the traditional 
sources of homemaking information for rural women, these women 
may participate in adult education classes in the school system. 

Adult education classes may be arranged through school boards 
in any subject which interests a group of people and for which an 
instructor is available. While the classes are usually planned for the 
village, town or city population, rural women interested in the offerings 
may and do participate. 
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Subject matter in these classes is based on locally identified needs 
and wants and may include academic and vocational subjects, and 
cultural, homemaking, and handicraft studies. 

In small centers availability of competent instructional staff may 
be the limiting factor in the variety of offerings. The migration a£ 
young people with education and initiative into urban areas has been 
recognized by Whyte (20 p. 75) in the changing rural scene in Canada. 
Those remaining in the community tend to be those who have not 
developed their abilities. 

In order to train people who live in rural areas and in small 
communities to serve as instructors, the Extension Division in Saskatch- 
ewan has a limited number of short courses in a central location. These 
are planned with reference to the interest in crafts and time of rural 
women, and to which rural women’s groups are encouraged to send 
representatives. Even though there are many elements in the idea which 
are foreign to the traditional thinking in most small communities, some 
farm women are enrolling, and sharing their learning with their 
communities. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICES 

Women on farms are active participants in the farm enterprise 
often as partners with their husbands in the planning and working for 
satisfying and successful farm and family units. ^ 

Farm work performed by women includes care of poultry, garden- 
ing, cleaning of milk equipment, milking, keeping farm account books, 
field work, feeding livestock. ^ 

For information on these interests rural women on farms turn to 
the agricultural extension services of the provincial Departments of 
Agriculture. The district agriculturalist or agricultural representative 
encourages wives to attend courses with their husbands. In some 
provinces courses in farm management and the farm business are 
planned for couples. 

LIBRARIES 

Only rural people in Regional Library areas are served with 
books and library services at the standard e3q>ected by residents of 
cities and large towns. 

Fortunately regional libraries are being organized and it seems 
possible that in the future, the majority of rural people will have access 
to adequate libraries as resources for learning. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING PROGRAMS 

Health teaching and home visiting are traditional and important 
services provided by public health nurses. 

In Canada there are prenatal programs for expectant mothers 
where they may learn the normal growth and development during 
pregnancy and die care of the new bom infant. This is generally done 
through a series of classes given by public health nurses. Further 
instmctions on the care of the newlwrn are given during post-natal 
visits. Child Health Conferences or Well Baby Clinics are held regularly 
in small rural as well as urban communities. Infants and pre-school 
children are examined and parents are counselled in health promotion 
and normal growth and development. 

The 1965-66 Annual Report of the Department of Public Health, 
Province of Saskatchewan, shows 13,568 child health conferences, 550 
pre-natal classes, and 716 meetings attended as group education 
services. 

NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Educational programs of the nutritionists interpret Canada’s Food 
Guide in terms of daily family meals for all age groups, offer assistance 
with special diets, and help in understanding legislation relating to food, 
through mass media, courses and meetings. 

OTHER 

In addition to home economics extension services, adult classes 
in the school system, and libraries, and public health services, rural 
women have access to home service sections of utility companies, and 
other such organizations for information falling within special interests. 

VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 

Voluntary associations — defined as private groups, voluntarily 
and more or less formally organized, joined and maintained by mem- 
bers pursuing a common interest usually by part-time unpaid activities 
— are part of rural life in Canada. 

Of first importance among the voluntary associations directed 
toward educational goals are the Women’s Institutes and Cercle des 
Fermieres. Other rural groups of women and families provide educa- 
tional experience when this is the wish of members or is required for 
particular activities. 
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Some rural women are members of groups that link their interests 
with those of the urban population such as those related to churches 
such as the Catholic Women League and the Consumers’ Association 
of Canada. 

Women’s Institutes 

The idea that rural women should join together “To improve 
physical, intellectual and cultural conditions in the home and raise 
the standards of homemaking”, came from Mrs. Adelaide Hoodless 
who, with the help of Mr. Erland Lee of the Ontario Farmers’ Institute, 
organized the first Women’s Institute at Stoney Creek, Ontario in 
1897. “ 

After losing a young son by using impure milk, Mrs. Hoodless’ 
deep concern at the rural women’s lack of knowledge of the sciences 
and skills of homemaking, caused her to encourage women to form 
groups with objectives of gaining and sharing this knowledge. 

This idea was accepted by rural women in Ontario and spread 
across Canada. Now there are rural women’s organizations in all the 
ten provinces with the motto “For Home and Country”. ® Although 
most provincial groups are named Women’s Institutes, “Cercle des 
Fermi^res” was selected by the French-speaking women in Quebec, 
Saskatchewan women chose “Homemakers” and Newfoundland women 
organized as “Jubilee Guilds”. The organizations are open to all women, 
without barriers of age, race, or religion. 

A national organization. Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada, 
(F.W.I.C.), was organized by the English speaking groups in 1919, and 
since this time the provinci^ units have shared common concerns and 
ideas through this channel. ^ 

Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada and the Circle de Fer- 
mi^res were the hostess-societies for the Conference of the Associated 
Countrywomen of the World in Toronto in 1953. This international 
organization of rural women founded in Vienna in 1930 has a member- 
ship of 200 constituent societies in 49 countries. ® Trie nnial Con- 
ferences focus on concerns of rural women such as “Learning to 
Live”, to be considered at the Conference planned for 1968 in the 
United States. 

There are 61,337 members in 3,154 institutes, clubs and guilds 
in the ten provincial units that constitute the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada. ® 
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In addition to ananging courses in their communities with home 
economics extension services, local groups carry on many activities 
tocted toward community betterment, sometimes by initiating a pro- 
ject, sometimes by helping other groups. Alive to the needs and aware 
of the environment in which their children are growing, the women’s 
groups encourage recreation for young and old : care for small ceme- 
teries; award scholarships; plant flowers; and in general, influence the 
physical, cultural, and spiritual life of die district. 

Ideas come from many places and for Women’s Institute members 
the educational part of their meetings is important. Using the leader- 
ship of conveners, they consider agriculture, cultural activities, home 
economics and public health, citizenship and education, and the United 
Nations. ® 

Branches welcomed visitors from Ceylon, Basutoland, and Guyana 
on study tours under UNESCO Grants through the Associated Country- 
women of the World in the 1965-68 period. ® The branches were 
able to give their guests experiences which added to their nnd ei^ ^anding 
of rural groups in Canada and of adult learning. In exchange Women’s 
Institute members gained insights into life in other lands. 

The Women’s Institute’s formal plot and picnic nook in the Inter- 
national Peace Garden, the writing of Heritage of Canadian Handicrafts, 
and contributions to UNESCO gift coupons are national F.W.I.C. pro- 
jects which give all members a sense of achievement. The three 
Tweedsmuir Competitions — a cultural activity, a community history 
^d a handicraft — have widened the interest of members and resulted 
in the learning of new skills and gaining new appreciation. The com- 
munity histories, contributions to the wider community, have proved 
useful to historians as resource material. 

F.W.I.C.’s contribution to adult learning was recognized in 1955 
with the Henry Marshall Tory Award. ® 

Canadian association of consumers 

As consumers, rural women need information on new products 
on the market, understanding of the operation of the marketing system 
and an organization through which their problems as buyers and users 
may be voiced. The Canadian Association of Consumers with objectives 
of educating the consumer, testing of products, and m aintaining con- 
tacts with the manufacturing and marketing organizations, unites Cana- 
dian comumers, both rural and urban, and provides a means of com- 
munication. In the bi-monthly publication all articles and test results 
are printed in both French and Eng^sh. ® 
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RURAL GIRLS 

Opportunities for educational and vocational training for rural 
girls and young women today are different from those which were 
available to their mothers. 

During the last few decades Canada has become an urban society. 
In 1921, about 50 per cent of the population was rural and in 1966, 
26.4 per cent lived on farms or in centers with less than 1,000 popula- 
tion. The number of rural farm people is 9.5 per cent of the population 
of the country. ® 

Educational authorities, recognizing this change and the trend 
toward a further decrease in rural farm and non-farm population, have 
directed educational policies, particularly at the secondaiy and post- 
secondary levels, towards providing opportunities in the school systems 
which will allow young people to prepare themselves for urban living. 

EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Provinces are responsible for education in Canada. The terms 
of the British North America Act entitle provincial governments to 
determine educational policies and practices in elementary and second- 
ary schools within its boundaries. 

As one would expect each province has developed educational 
curricula and facilities that reflect its particular needs in addition to 
the general needs of the people and the coimtry. 

Characteristics common to most provinces include co-educational 
schools, graded from one to twelve or thirteen, in tax-supported in- 
stitutions. In rural areas larger units of school administration have 
developed centralized facilities in the last twenty or thirty years. These 
have made it feasible for the school system to offer a wider variety 
of subject matter taught by more specialized teaching staffs than was 
possible in the “little red school house” era. Children travel by bus 
from their homes to these centralized schools each day. 

The c^cula in secondary schools allow students to select courses 
meeting university entrance requirements or ^neralized education with 
balanced programs of vocational preparatory and related subjects in 
commercial, technical, trade, agricultural, service, and other occupa- 
tional fields. These schools are a characteristic of Canadian secondary 
school education and are operated as part of the regular school system 
by municipal school boards. 
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Home Economics courses are part of the secondary school pro- 
gram in all provinces, but not in all schools within each province. 
The courses focus on personal and family living with emphasis in 
helping students to develop their full potential in intellectual com- 
petence, self-discipline and social responsibility. 

It is interesting to note that classes directed to preparing indi- 
viduals for effective home living trace their beginning to the Ursulines 
Convent in Quebec in the seventeenth century. 

Today content, point of emphasis and number of courses in Home 
Economics vary according to local needs of each province. In some 
provinces the study is required; for example, British Columbia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec. In others it is optional, and may include classes 
in nutrition and foods areas for boys as in British Columbia, Alberta, 
and Nova Scotia. All provinces recognize the changing pattern of 
life and are planning new courses and updating others to help students 
meet and solve problems of today’s living. 

For those students who complete the high school program, 
Canada’s 40 institutes of technology provide advanced technoiogical 
or applied arts education leading to the diploma of technology. The 
fields of training include engineering, health and medical occupations, 
business and commerce, agriculture, fisheries, mining , construction, 
communications, paper making, textiles and many others emphasizing 
the understanding and application of mathematical, science, and 
technological principles to an occupational field. 

Business education such as training courses in typewriting, 
shorthand, elementary accounting, business machines, marketing, re- 
tailing and salesmanship are included in vocational institutes, as well 
as training for the service trades such as waitress training, nurses aids, 
homemaking, and hairdressing. 

Dr. C. R. Ford, in an outline of the broad programme of man- 
power training in Canada, said that the objective of our modem 
vocational education system is to provide the best possible occupa- 
tional education for all citizens. 

Vocational agriculture 

Most provinces have vocational agriculture schools at the post- 
secondary level. At these schools young people, chiefly young men, 
are trained for careers in farming or in the agricultural industry. In 
addition to general agriculture, specializations in horticulture, irrigation 
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technology and agricultural business are scheduled by some in one or 
two-year courses. 

Some agricultural schools, for example Alberta, Ontario and 
Quebec, include home economics and/or fashion and design, for 
young women. The courses are aimed toward training for employment 
but provide useful backgrounds for homemaking on the farm or in 
other situations. 

University — Agriculture 

In Canada Collets of Agriculture are included in some univer- 
sities. Graduates, professional agrologists, tend to enter the agricultural 
industry rather than farming. 

Young women may enrol to become specialist in horticulture, 
poultry mana^ment or other such areas but these fields do not attract 
an appreciable number. 

Home economics 

There are eighteen faculties of Home Economics in Canada. Some 
are on small college campuses, others are part of large universities. 
The enrollment includes rural young women. 

Students in home economics may specialize in home mana^ment, 
clothing and textiles, foods and/or nutrition, child development, or 
home design. Graduate home economists serve as extension person- 
nel, or home service supervisors with utilities, or, after suitable post 
graduate training, teach in secondary schools or are employed as 
dietitians or nutritionists. 

Teacher training 

Teacher training institutions attract many young women, rural 
and urban, in non-degree programmes. 

In Canada there is some concern regarding girls and careers. 
Theoretically a girl may select training in any field but since in practice 
her choice reflects family and community values, her selection may 
be more circumscribed. 

In a percental comparison of women students against total 
number of students in professional universiri^ faculties in five different 
countries, it would seem, relatively speaking, that Canadian girls have 
low expectations of themselves, do not find these professions attractive. 
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and/or that something in the social environment is discouraging them 
from seeking a career. 



Country 


Law 


Pharmacy 


Medicine 


Science * 


Australia (1965) 


11 


41 


17 


20 


Belgium (1964) 


15.8 


42.62 


14.92 


25.2 


Canada (1964-65) 


4.9 


33.3 


9.1 


16.3 


Denmark (1962-63) 


26.8 


52.5 


24.2 


22.4 


Ireland (N & S) 


21 


40 


26 


30 


Norway (1961) 


17 


62.5 


23 


26.65 



* Percentage of women students in faculty. 

VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

4-H clubs, Girl Guides, various groups with church sponsorship. 
Junior Women’s Institutes and Young Farmers’ groups are among the 
voluntary associations that attract rural members and provide social, 
sports imd learning experiences. 

Of these, 4-H clubs are the most widely known in rural areas. 
There are clubs in all ten provinces. 

These voluntary groups of boys and girls between 12 and 21 
years of age use one or more of over fifty projects to learn agricul- 
ture, homemaking and citizenship. The programme is based on 
voluntary adult leadership and encouraged by provincial departments 
of agriculture and/or education, and business organizations. 

The membership in Canada in 1966, recorded by the Canadian 
Council on 4-H Clubs was 84,503, of this 51,872 were girls, in 
5,535 clubs. 

CONCLUSION 

Rural women in their voluntary organizations have a choice of 
sources of information about homemaking, agriculture and other inter- 
ests. Through home economics and agricultural extension services, 
school adult education programs, public health nursing programs and 
from mass media, they learn and share their learning with one 
another and their communities. Disadvantaged by limited formal 
schooling and sometimes by distances from centers, they endeavor 
to encourage their sons and daughters to take the training that will 
prepare them to grasp the greater opportunities of today. 
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